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he answer ts balance 


F that top in Buddy’s hand were 
the least bit lopsided, it would 
wobble. But it spins true because it 


is properly balanced. 


And if the crankshaft in your car 
doesn’t have perfect balance at all 
speeds, it will wobble too. But we 
call it vibration. And it can create a 
lot of high-class trouble — in war- 
planes as well as cars. 


General Motors men, always on the 
lookout for ways to make more and 
better things for more people, tackled 
this vibration problem years ago. And 
they finally developed a universal 


balancing machine which automat- 
ically locates unbalanced weights in 
rotating parts. You may have seen 
it at the World’s Fairs performing its 












quiet miracles. It tells us what to do 
to eliminate engine vibration at its 
source, making a smoother-running 
and much longer-lived automobile. 


And when the time came for General 
Motors to take up the production of 
aircraft engines, the same balancing 
methods that had so greatly reduced 
vibration in our cars were applied. 
Vibration, so dangerous in the air, was 
cut and cut again. Power was stepped 
up. Higher speeds became possible. 


Today, our faith in victory grows 
ever stronger as we see our giant 
air fleets winning epic air battles, 
making history on every mission. To 
put these fleets in the skies 
was a major miracle in it- 
self. And one of the sources 





of the extra margin of power and 
durability they hold is the mastery 
of balance gained by peacetime en- 
terprise. 


America is blessed with such rich 
reserves of experience because here 
men have always received just rewards 
for solving tough problems, for 
undertaking new things, for cracking 
hard nuts. 


This is the idea that helped give our 
country the bountiful life we knew 
in prewar days. It proved to be a great 
and timely aid to the war effort. And 
it will insure more and better things 
for more people in peace. 


ENERAL |) OTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC «¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER ¢« FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


Buy War Bonds 
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Under The Dome 


NAZI "UNDERGROUNDS" are forming inside Germany already. Both Nazis and Junkers 
know that their number is up, so have started to organize "under- 
grounds" where they can go to work after the armistice and plot for 
World War III. 

LOAN MONEY FOR BRITAIN is expected to be the main issue at the International 
Monetary Conference to be held at Bretton Woods, N.H. The reporters 
who hang around the State Dept.'s press room are guessing that an 
international loan fund will be set up at the conference "because 
Britain will be a big postwar borrower, and will insist on it". 

NAZI GAS PRODUCTION is estimated at one-third of normal this month, thanks to 
Allied air bombings. 

U.S. BEEF PRODUCERS have lost many of their legitimate markets for cattle, 
thanks to OPA. Inequalities in price ceilings and other controls, 
penalizing big and little meat packers and processors alike, have 
forced hundreds of firms to close up shop this summer. In Detroit 
alone, 31 packers have locked up and gone home, after average losses 
reached $20 to $30 for every steer they bought. So, OPA forces 
cattle-growers either to (a) hold on to their herds or (b) deal with 
black markets. 

RANDOM STUFF on GOP convention:— The demonstration for Dewey started at 11:39 
a.m. on June 28, lasted seven minutes. The Indiana delegation led the 
parade. Demonstration when Bricker backed out of Presidential race 
lasted for 14 minutes. Nominations for Presidency were declared 
closed at 12:48 p.m. . . . Most moving "seconding" speech for Dewey 
was made by Judge Patrick Prescott of Chicago, a negro orator who 
rated more time than harried Chairman Martin gave him. This depart- 


ment would like to hear more speeches by Prescott. .. . The vote that 
nominated Dewey, that is, put him past the 529 votes needed, was cast 
by the Missouri delegation. . . . Day the Republicans started home, 


the Democrats moved into Chicago's big hotels and began to pretty 
themselves up for their convention. Reception clerks at the Stevens 
say the Demo. plans for their show are "really doggy”. 

GOP CONVENTION'S "APATHY" has been hooted at by the New Dealish press. But you 
had to be in Chicago's Stadium to understand the reason. Temperatures 
inside the Stadium rose above 100 degrees for the night sessions. 
There was no ventilation worth mentioning. Now there's rumor around 
that Democrats will have some sort of air-conditioning system instal- 
led for their show. 

CANADIAN WHEAT, ‘available for export, is estimated at 540,000,000 bu. That 
equals the prewar average for the total world trade in wheat. 

GOVERNMENT CARTELS, mentioned here last week, would use Federal food and other 
commodity stockpiles as a catch-—basin to control world prices, in the 
same way CCC, AAA et al have used government stocks to influence farm 
prices. 

COTTON BLANKET SHORTAGE is coming this fall. Allotments of cotton for blanket 
manufacture, divided by prospective demand, adds up to chillblains if 
you haven't got toe-tuckers in the cedar chest right now. 

BRITISH RAILROADS ran more than 25,000 special military trains over their lines 
in the two months before D-Day. - 

FARM GAS RATIONING plan, being tried out in Lancaster, Pa., will give farmers 
special ration cards, plus coupons. Every time coupons are exchanged 
for gas, the seller writes his name and address on the card, plus 
gallonage sold, coupons received, etc. 
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THESE PANTS 
HOLD FIRM! 



























HEY'RE HELD IN PLACE WITH CSxzo * 
", THE ELASTIC YARN THAT GIVES 
GREATER FREEDOM AND BETTER FIT! 


Roesze is a precious commodity these 
days. Every ounce of it is needed for the 
_ armed forces and essential civilian services. 
Manpower, machinery and plant space are 
precious | commoditi ities, too. And all of 
Firestone’s workers, machines and plants 
are turning out war materials to speed the 
day of victory. ‘That's why Contro*, the 
elastic yarn that keeps things snug, became 
a war Casualty. ~ 


But some day Firestone will begin 
making Contro* again. And it will be 
better Contro* than the prewar kind. 

Yes, in producing for war, Firestone is 
also preparing for peace—developing 
many new products for the world of 
tomorrow that will bring mankind greater 
comfort, greater convenience, greater safety 
and greater economy. 


ey. eg. U. S. Pat. Off. é 
n to a better way of life by 


estone 


aks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, Monday evenings, over N.B.C. 









Copyright. 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubher Co. 
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For President 


His great-great-great grandfather was a 
prominent minister in the New Hamp- 
shire “grants” (See Americana). The fam- 
ily migrated to Michigan during the 1840's. 
His father, George Martin Dewey, was 
postmaster’ and editor in Owosso, Mich. 
where Thomas Edmund Dewey was born 
on March 24, 1902. 

His boyhood was typical of small-town 
living. He peddled papers, worked on 
farms during school vacations, saved up 
$800 to pay his tuition to the University 
of Michigan. He studied voice, headed the 
college Glee Club, graduated with honors. 
A Phi Me Alpha and Phi Delta Phi. 

He was admitted to the New York Bar 
in 1926, entered the law firm of McNa- 
mara & Seymour and, in 1928, married 
Frances E. Hutt, an Oklahoman and 
mezzo-soprano who had been secretary to 
his voice teacher. 

He became Special Prosecutor for the 
Investigation of Organized Crime in New 
York City in 1935. He broke up the city’s 
loan-shark rackets, cleaned out rings of 
organized prostitutes, convicted Jimmy 
Hines of Tammany Hall and “Lucky” 
Luciano, obtained 72 convictions out of 
73 cases tried. 

Elected Governor of New York state 
in 1942, Dewey has put the state’s finances 
in order, set up a $150,000,000 kitty of 
surplus tax-money against postwar prob- 
lems of jobs-for-veterans, and brought 
harmony to his state’s agriculture through 
the creation of a joint committee on agri- 
cultural problems. 
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The Platform 


The national Republican platform for 
1944-48, adopted June 27, is 5,000 words 
long. It pledges party and candidates to:— 
—U. S. A. participation in cooperative 
organization among sovereign nations to 
prevent future military aggression, 

—take government out of competition 
with private industry. 

—intelligent co-operation between federal, 
state and local governments. 

—extend old age pension and unemploy- 
ment insurance; return of public office em- 
ployment systems to states; development 
of Federal and state plans for better med- 
ical, and general health services. 

—bring all government labor activities 
under control and authority of Secretary 
of Labor, who would be a representative 
of labor. The party “accepts the pur- 
poses” of current federal acts designed to 
promote and protect the working man. 
—intensify research for new crops and 
their uses for agriculture, support princi- 
ples of farmer-owned cooperatives, con- 
solidate farm credit under a non-partisan 
board, promote rural electrification, study 
possibilities of crop insurance, set up farm 
support prices and commodity loans. 
—fight for a Constitutional amendment 
limiting the Presidency to two terms. 
—restore the balance of legislative and 
executive responsibility in Federal govern- 
ment, and abolish unnecessary agencies 
and personnel. 

—grant ample aids to war veterans, in- 
cluding assistance to acquire homes, farms, 
businesses. 
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For Vice-president 


His father ran a farm in Pleasant Town- 
ship, Madison Co., Ohio. John William 
Bricker was born in the old, log home 
there on September 6, 1893, a short time 
before the family moved into a new frame 
house two miles away. He was a farm 
boy . . . big-muscled, shy, sincere. The 
family went to the Community Church at 
Antioch. John was Sunday School super- 
intendent there when he was 16. 

Studying at Ohio State when World 
War I broke out, he tried to enlist in 
both Army and Navy, was turned down 
because of a heart murmur. He went to 
his pastor, obtained a license as a minister, 
then he went to the war as a chaplain. 

He married Harriet Day in 1920, op- 
ened a law office in Grandview Heights, 
Ohio. Three years later, he was appointed 
Ass’t. Attorney General of the state. He 
became a member of the state’s Public 
Utilities Commission in 1929, Attorney 
General in 1933 and was first elected gov- 
ernor in 1939. Like Dewey, he inherited 


* big deficits and expanded government bu- 


reaus from the previous administration. 

During Bricker’s five years in the execu- 
tive mansion at Columbus, he has won a 
reputation, according to Dean J. F. Cun- 
ningham of Ohio State University, as a 
“forthright, honorable man who doesn’t 
hedge.”” He supports schools, roads, rural 
electrification projects, and is deeply in- 
terested in rural youth, sponsored the crea- 
tion of a Chemurgic Commission and is a 
bitter, outspoken opponent of centralized 
government and bureaucracy. 











When Congress reconvenes, Senator 
Byrd, of Virginia, promises his colleagues 
a rare exhibition. Nothing less than the 
skinning of a fellow member in full view 
of the Senate. Skinner, he says, will be 
Senator Bailey, of North Carolina; skinee, 
Pittsburgh’s Senator Joe Guffey. 

“Guffey’s political hide may be as tough 
as a rhinoceros,” Byrd yipped recently, 
“but when Josiah Bailey gets through with 
him, I can promise that hide will be nailed 
to the wall of the Senate.” 

This bit of fang showing among Senate 
Democrats developed when Guffey ‘chal- 
lenged the party loyalty of Bailey, one of 
a group of Southern senators threatening 
to take a walk if the administration keeps 
vexing them. Byrd quickly branded Guf- 
fey’s charge as a false and vindictive at- 
tack on an absent brother. Bailey is now 
ailing at home from an operation. Guffey’s 
reply: “I do not intend to run away.” 


* * * 


John J. Pershing, only man holding the 
rank of General of the Armies of the U. S.., 
is still receiving honorary degrees at 84. 
Latest—Doctor of Laws—was from the 
University of Wyoming. It gave him a 
total of 20. The presentation (see pic- 
ture) was made in General Pershing’s 
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GEN. PERSHING gets degree, his twentieth. 


suite at Walter Reed Hospital by Emory 
S. Land, chairman of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping adminis- 
trator. Admiral Land is a graduate of 
Wyoming, and U. S. Naval Academy. 


+ + * 
Judge Ambrose O’Connell, new member 
of the U. S. Court of Customs and Patent 


Appeals said goodbye to politics and hello 
to the bench in the same breath. Former 


vice-chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee in charge of arrangements for 
the Chicago convention, and a former 
First Assistant Postmaster General, he 
showed up to be sworn in by Presiding 
Judge Finis J. Garrett with both of his 
ex-bosses in tow—Robert E. Hannegan, 
Democratic National Committee chair- 
man, and Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker. These officials, with a convention 
coming up, ducked as Judge O'Connell 
hustled into his brand new judicial robe 
and entered. Judge O’Connell is a native 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, but a resident New 
Yorker. 


* * * 


The people are creeping up on the 
White House. We mean literally. The 
broad sidewalk in front of the presi- 
dential mansion has been barricaded 
since Pearl Harbor. “Do Not Enter” 
and “Pedestrians Use the North Side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue” say the signs. 
For a long time White House police and 
Secret Service men were backed up by 
rifled and helmeted soldiers. Recently 
the soldiers disappeared and guards be- 
gan to yawn. Now the most timid soul 
can walk right by the signs and feed the 
White House squirrels. 


* * ~ 


Fantastic, incredible as it seems, Gen- 
eral Marshall and the War Department 
can’t get a map from the Library of Con- 
gress because it’s in a copyrighted book. 

Here’s what happened. The Library has 
a Spanish atlas which contains a map of 
Spain that the War Department wanted. 
The map was considered useful for mili- 
tary purposes. The request was turned 
down because the book was protected by 
copyright and under the law the Library 
could not give out copyrighted material. 

Senator Lucas has a bill pending in 
Congress to correct this situation—at 
least, to make it possible for Uncle Sam 
to get anything he needs from his own li- 
brary to help fight the war. Specifically, 
it would permit -the Government to use 
copyright material for national defense 
and to make such material available to 
Congress, others for private research. 

Senator Byrd’s Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures 
recently pointed out that the Government 
is now spending more than $37,000,000 a 
year for Federal map and chart making 
activities. The great bulk of this, naturally, 
goes into war maps. Members of Congress 
find it hard to believe that when such 
enormous sums are being spent for maps 
the War Department is not even able to 
open an atlas in the Library of Congress. 

Herbert A. Howell, acting director of 
the Library’s copyright division, takes the 
stand that all he can do when requests 
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come in is to track the law. “However,” 
he- said, “the President has broad emer- 
gency powers in wartime. If General Eisen- 
hower should call for a map, copyright or 
no copyright, if I were President I be- 
lieve I would take a chance and use it.” 


*x* * * 


Back home in Washington her two chil- 
dren and a host of friends glued them- 
selves to their radios to hear Mrs. Olive 
Ewing Clapper make her debut on the air 
as a commentator at the GOP convention 
in Chicago. She was following in the foot- 
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MRS. CLAPPER makes bow as air commentator. 


steps of her late husband, Raymond Clap- 
per, who lost his life in the Pacific while 
covering the war. Clapper had a front 
seat among radio reporters at the national 
conventions of 1940. Mrs. Clapper has 
been active in civic affairs and his spoken 
before women’s organizations, but the Chi- 
cago adventure was her first big assign- 
ment with the Mutual network. She is a 
native of Kansas, attended the University 
of Kansas, came to Washington with her 
husband in 1917. 


* * * 


Brushing aside such considerations as 
foreign relations, domestic policies, and 
Tom Dewey, Prof. Elton R. Shaw, the 
speaking school maestro, has it figured out 
that the Voice may do it again. Issues 
come and issues go, but F. D. R.’s “pitch 
and variation” at a microphone pack a 
possible fourth term punch, in his opinion. 

Prof. Shaw, who runs the Thomas Jef- 
ferson College of Speech Education as a 
sideline to his office equipment and book 
publishing business (Washington Parade, 
July 3), took the Dewey nomination in 
stride with this comment: 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt’s fine radio voice 
helped elect him the second and third 
times, and it may do so for a fourth term. 
The melody of his voice is beautiful in its 
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pitch and variation, and is in striking con- 
trast to the weak and high pitched, almost 
falsetto voice of Theodore Roosevelt. If 
there had been radio in the days of Teddy, 
his reputation might be considerably less.” 

As to Dewey’s baritone, also a factor in 
the coming radio campaign, the professor 
reserved comment. 


* * * 


Some of the curbstone analysts around 
Capitol Hill have it figured out that Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio, the American Labor 
party “left winger” in Congress, might 
elect the next President. They have to 
hop over a row of “if’s” to do it, though. 

If the election should be close, they say; 
and if the electors from Texas or some 
other state jump over the traces; and if 
neither Dewey nor his opponent gets a 
majority of electoral votes; and if the 
election is thrown into the House of Rep- 
resentatives—then it might happen. 

In case ‘of a close election, the Texas 
vote could carry the balance of power. Or- 
dinarily this would put it in the bag for 
the Democrats. But there has been talk of 
a revolt in Texas, of electors doing as they 
please. A shift to a third candidate at the 
last minute—and electors can vote for 
anybody they choose—might deprive 
either candidate of a majority, and under 
the Constitution throw the presidential 
election into the House. If the House 
goes Republican, by a sweep, the election 
of Dewey would follow. But if the line-up 
in the House remains close, as it now is, 
strange things could happen. 

The Constitution provides that when 
the election goes to the House, as it has 
twice in our history, the voting shall not 
be by individuals but by States. Each 
State has one vote—New York one, Ne- 
vada one, and so on. Twenty-five States 
with a majority of Republican representa- 
tives would elect Dewey; 25 with a Demo- 
cratic majority would elect their man. 

At present, Republicans control 23 


State delegations in the House, but Wis-. 


consin would be a tie if its two Progres- 
sives voted with the Democrats. Delega- 
tions from three states—Idaho, Washing- 
ton and West Virginia—are even. The 
Democrats have 22 delegations. However, 
one of these is New York, which at pres- 
ent has 22 Republican representatives and 
22 Democrats, with Marcantonio as the 
odd man. He usually votes Democratic. 
With this close division, New York 
might have the deciding vote. In that 
event, assuming all hands would vote on 
straight party lines, the deciding vote 
would be cast by Marcantonio. Could be! 


* * * 


Lawrence Tibbett, the singer, and Sec- 
retary of War Stimson are feuding. It’s 
over the bill of Rep. Paul Kilday, San 
Antonio Democrat, to get commissions for 
bandmasters. Tibbett says bandmasters, 
who now can stay in the army a lifetime 
and never get farther than warrant officer, 
spend as much time preparing for their 
jobs as doctors, veterinarians, nurses and 


chaplains. Furthermore, he says, it’s em- 
barrassing for the leaders of U. S. army 
bands when they meet up with military 
bandleaders from other countries because 
they’re outranked. He has been urging 
support of the Kilday bill. 

Secretary Stimson argues, on the other 
hand, that bandmasters do not exercise ac- 
tual command, have no administrative du- 
ties, hence get no commissions. 

Congress passed this bill in 1940 but 
President Roosevelt vetoed it. 


* * * 


Uncle Sam is extending a friendly 
hand to Iran in more ways than one. For 
instance, we have a large military mis- 
sion in that country, helping reorganize 
the Iranian army. A joint resolution 
now before Congress will admit Alex- 
ander Firouz, son of Gen. Mohammad 
Hossein Firouz, of the Iranian army, to 
the U. S, Military Academy. He has 
been attending school in New York, is 
now visiting his uncle, Mohammad 
Nemazee, commercial attache of the 
Iranian legation, in Washington. Chair- 
man May, of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, believes the Iranian youth 
will be of great help to our mission in 
his country as a West Point graduate. 


a * * 


Ex-Senator Robert L. Owen, Oklahoma, 
who pops into the news every so often with 
his global alphabet, gave publishers some- 
thing to think about when he came up 
witlf the suggestion that his streamlined 
system, if fully used, would save half of 
the paper now going into English printing. 
Newspapers, magazines, books, everything 
—even government documents and the 
Congressional Record. The idea so in- 
trigued Rep. Victor Wickersham, of Man- 
gum, Okla., that he passed it along to 
other members of Congress. 
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In the global alphabet each letter repre- 
sents one primary vocal sound and one 
only, This would eliminate the “wasteful” 
use of two or more letters to convey a 
single sound in more than 500,000 Eng- 
lish words. The system is so simple to 
learn, according to the sponsor, it would 
banish illiteracy and draw the world’s 
people closer together—not bad, he be- 
lieves, for promoting permanent peace. 

But it’s in publishing that the senator’s 
system really. hits the jackpot. “Printing 
in English with the global alphabet not 
only would save half the paper now being 
used, it would save millions of dollars in 
production costs of all printed matter,” he 
says. “It would save half the cost of 
transportation by mail, express and freight. 
It would cut storage space in half, Above 
all, it would save the youth and illiterates 
of the world the enormous amount of time 
now being lost in learning to spell and pro- 
nounce unphonetic words. And it would 
multiply the production of the mass of 
mankind through increased knowledge. 

“English can be made a world language 
inside of 2 years. When this is done, radio 
will do the rest, and we shall have a new 
world of understanding and peace.” 


* * * 


Those youngsters Justice and Mrs. 
Hugo L. Black brought from Alabama 
when he was appointed to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court have grown, all right. Both 
the boys are now in military service. 

Heading south recently, Justice Black 
managed a stop-over at Columbus, Ga., 
for a visit with Hugo, Jr. (see picture), 
now attending officer candidate school at 
Fort Benning. From there he continued 
to Miami Beach with Mrs. Black and 
their 10-year-old daughter, Martha, to see 
Sterling, a lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces. It was a short vacation trip, 
during the suspension of court sessions. 


et eee 





Press Assoctution 
FAMILY GROWS UP—Justice Hugo L. Black, with Hugo, Jr., now in officer candidate school. 
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Sweetness and Light 


FDR signs OPA bill then pats Congress 
on back for “resisting pressure groups.” 


President Roosevelt struck new chords 
of friendliness between the White House 
and Congress last week when he signed 
the bill extending OPA for another year. 

In an accompanying statement, FDR 
applauded and praised the legislators. This 
contrasted sharply to his tax bill veto mes- 
sage (PATHFINDER, March 6) when he be- 
rated and rebuked Congress. 

Taking issue only with that provision 
relaxing penalties against unintentional 
violators of the Price Control Law, be- 
cause, he said, it might “weaken and ob- 
struct effective enforcement,” the Presi- 
dent praised the “statesmanship and cour- 
age” of Congress in “resisting group pres- 
sure and in protecting the public interest” 
by continuing the stabilization program. 

If enforcement is hindered FDR said he 
would ask for legislation against “chiselers 
and black market operators.” 

Observers saw in the friendly tenor of 
his announcement another straw in the 
political wind: greater harmony could 
mean more votes in November. 


Cavalry and Percale 


Uncle Sam digs down to pay Choctaws 
for their blacksmith, light horse corps. 


Like a page from “Alice in Wonderland” 
is Uncle Sam’s little financial chore in- 
volving the Indians. Old treaties being 
what they are, the treasury last week made 
annual payments called for in those pacts. 

Among other things, $600 went to the 
Choctaws so they “might raise and or- 
ganize a corps of light horsemen” under 
the Treaty of 1820. In addition, one and 
52/100 yards of percale went to each of 





Wide World 


NOT TOO SMALL fo sell war bonds is the 
nation's littlest P. O., Grimshawes, N. C. 


The Week at Home 





,200 New York Indians for their “peace 
and friendship” in accordance with the 
Treaty of 1794. 

Another little debt met was payment of 
$600, plus $320 for supplies, to the Choc- 
taws for a blacksmith. Today there. isn’t 
any blacksmith so the $920 goes into a 
tribal benefit fund. 


New chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee is Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., 40, New York attorney and close po- 
litical associate of Gov. Tom Dewey. He 
succeeds Harrison Spangler, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, who was named General Counsel to 
the committee. Others elected included 
Jouett Ross Todd, Louisville, Ky., treas- 
urer; Werner W. Schroeder, Chicago, and 
Mrs. Katharine K. Brown, Dayton, Ohio, 
vice chairmen. 


> 


For the second straight month strikes 
increased in May, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported. In May, 610 strikes 
cost 19% of the labor of 290,000 persons 
—a total 1,400,000 man-day’s idleness. 


Against Silver , 
U.S.A. opposes proposal to extend use 
in world trade while maintaining price. 


Silver monetary advocates ran into 
rough weather at the Bretton Woods, 
N. H., World Monetary and Finance Con- 
ference when Treasury Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., said U.S.A. would resist 
efforts to include silver as an international 
monetary medium. 

American position was that further ex- 
tension of the present recognition of silver 
would add to currency instability, one of 
the things which the Bretton Woods con- 
ference was called to correct through co- 
operative action. 

This country’s viewpoint was made clear 
after Mexican Finance Minister Eduardo 
Suarez and Chinese Finance Minister 
H. H. Kung indicated they might seek 
greater recognition of silver, 

U.S.A. took the position that this nation 
is supporting the price of silver through 
purchases and that gold or silver are read- 
ily convertible into the other as long as 
this policy is maintained. 


Cash for the Dutch 


U.S.A. mints fill third order for coins; 
1,500,000,000 new bills for Americans. 


War industry little discussed but vastly 
important is money manufacture. 

U. S. mints have been doing double 
duty, producing coins for domestic con- 
sumption while filling a huge order, its 
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third, for the Netherlands government-in- 
exile for silver money to be circulated in 
possessions in the Dutch East and West 
Indies. The coins are made in the Phila- 
delphia, Denver, and San Francisco mints. 

Mints also have been turning out silver 
coins for other countries. Only printing 
plant in U.S.A. able to get all the paper it 
needs to meet orders is the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving operating day and 
night in Washington. It is busy turning out 
I,500,000,000 pieces of new U.S. currency. 

Money is changing hands so rapidly dur- 
ing the war boom, says Bureau Director 
Alvin W. Hall, that it’s wearing out faster 
than ever before. 

Record $22,000,000,000 in currency now 
is in circulation. 


Choice of Work 


Jobhunters can reject first USES offer; 
limit based on labor demands in area. 


Jobhunters learned from War Man- 
power Chief Paul McNutt they still will 
have some say about where they work, 
despite stringency of new manpower con- 
trols which went into effect July 1. 

Workers subject to priority referral by 
USES, he explained, will be given freedom 
of choice as to what jobs they accept and 
the same freedom will be given employers 
in selecting new employes. Refusal to ac- 
cept will not prejudice availability. 

Limitations on the number of jobs of- 
fered a jobhunter will be dictated only by 
labor demands, McNutt said, 


Ration Free 


OPA lifts restrictions on inner tubes; 
“A”? card holders are denied new tires. 


Acting to conserve tires as much as pos- 
sible by lengthening wear, OPA lifted all 
rationing restrictions on auto and truck 
tire inner tubes, announcing that stock- 
piles are large enough to meet anticipated 
demands for 1,500,000 tubes monthly. 

This action followed statements of Ra- 
tion Chief Charles F. Phillips blasting 





WELL DRESSED WELDERETTES 


in Seattle 
shipyard wear these “Gal from Mars” ouffifs. 
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MOST ENVIED boy in U.S.A., George Baan, 16, 


works on Superfortresses in Renton, Wash. 


hopes of “A” card holders for new tires 
this year. Huge backlog of “B” card ap- 
plications, he said, made demand greater 
than supply. “A” card holders need not 
expect new tires until next year, he added, 
reversing previous announcements that 
new tires might be available this year. 

To meet “B” demands OPA boosted 
July and August new tire quotas 50,000 
monthly over June quotas. 


Trade Surveys 


FEA calls in business to make study of 
possibilities for U.S.A. in freed areas. 


American business was called in by the 
government to aid in re-establishment of 
trade with areas freed from Axis domina- 
tion under an “experimental plan” devel. 
oped by Foreign Economic Administration. 

Trade missions to study business possi- 
bilities, both export and import, will sur- 
vey liberated areas, according to Sidney 
H. Scheur, executive director of FEA’s 
bureau of supplies. One such mission al- 
ready has been named for North Africa. 

Results of surveys will determine U.S.A. 
policy on relaxation and simplification of 
export controls, he explained. 


Air Accord 


International postwar aviation pattern 


OK’d by U.S.A. and United Nations. 


Impatient poking of foreign and Ameri- 
can fingers into the rich, postwar global 
air pie has resulted in a hands-across-the- 
skyways agreement to share flying routes 
among the United Nations. 

The plan, approved by the President, 
State and War Departments, federal agen- 
cies, Congressional conimittees, and the 
governments of Britain, Russia, China, 
Italy and the Netherlands, would give 
American airlines postwar privileges 
abroad. In exchange, United Nations— 
but not Axis—airlines would get permis- 
sion to touch U.S.A. territory. 

Among routes open to American planes 


would be: north to Greenland, Iceland, 
Oslo, Stockholm and Leningrad; south to 
Trinidad, Natal, Dakar and Cape Town; 
east to London, Paris, Rome and Cairo; 
west to Manila, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai and Vladivostok. 

Still debated is whether American serv- 
ice should be (1) a single management 
system, advocated by Pan American Air- 
lines; (2) a privately owned cartel with 
American companies holding the stock; 
(3) free competition, advocated by most 
domestic airlines. 


Kitchen Trouble 


Meat “holiday” ended suddenly by OPA; 
no increased point allowances granted. 


Housewives’ woes mounted when OPA 
ended the meat ration “holiday” without 
increasing point allowances (30 a month 
per person). 

Point values were restored on choice 
lamb .cuts and several kinds of cheese. 
Beef steak and beef roast values sky- 
rocketed to an all-time high. The action, 
said OPA, was taken to divert purchasing 
power to the heavy supply of pork. 

Not taken into consideration by OPA 
was objection by large parts of American 
families to eating pork in summer. 

Choice beef cuts went up two points. 
Cheese values were set at four points (pre- 
holiday value was 10 points). 

Beef shortage in 12 northeastern states 
was eased considerably when War Food 
Administration tossed out first plan to per- 
mit New York City to gobble up all of 
several million pounds recently released 
from military and lend-lease supplies, in- 
stead ordered it distributed throughout 
the shortage area. 

In another order, OPA restored canned 
peas, tomatoes, and asparagus to the ra- 


tion list. Point values were set at 5 each 
for No, 2 cans of peas and tomatoes and 
10. for asparagus. Retail price ceilings 
also were established for sweet peppers, 
all melons and black raspberries, dewber- 
ries, blackberries. Berry ceilings range 
from 44 to 65 cents a quart. 


* * * 


EAST: WLB denied a general wage in- 
crease to 6,565 electrical company em- 
ployes in Baltimore. 

Ten million cash was the price paid by 
Lever Brothers Company, Massachusetts 
soap manufacturers, for the Pepsodent 
toothpaste company. 

FDR signed the appropriation bill carry- 
ing $3,920,320,000 for lend-lease, FEA 
and UNRRA during the next fiscal year. 


WEST: Harry R. Bridges, West Coast 
labor leader, lost another round in his Fed- 
eral court fight in San Francisco to avoid 
deportation as an undesirable alien. 

Three Army fliers who parachuted from 
an Army bomber, landed in Grand Canyon, 
4,500 feet down, were rescued days later. 

Storms in the Wenatchee and Yakima 
Valleys cut the Washington and Oregori 
cherry crop as much as 30%. 


MIDWEST: Wisconsin’s State Land 
Commission bought 25 million in War 
Bonds, bringing total state purchases to 
$35,000,000. 

Lloyd Bannister, Fort Dodge, Ia., 
farmer, was fined $400 for building a barn 
after being refused a permit by USDA 
War Board. Case was first of its kind. 


SOUTH: Precedent was broken in 
Jackson, Miss., when a telegraph company 
hired 5 Negro messengers, for the first 
time in 26 years. 





SALE OF 5,000 PAIRS OF NYLON STOCKINGS at $1.65 @ pair brought 10,000 women to Greens- 
boro, N. C., Federal Building for the confiscated black market hose. (Inset) Lucky buyers. 














Finland’s Fate 


Last week, Hitler’s foreign emissary, 
Von Ribbentrop, popped into a meeting of 
Finnish leaders debating whether Finland 
should get out of the war as the United 
Nations insisted. He talked to the point. 

A few hours later German troops pa- 
raded in the streets of Helsinki, Finland’s 
capital. But their goose-stepping already 
had echoed back in Washington and the 
U.S.A. acted promptly. We severed rela- 
tions with the little country, thus com- 
pleting what the State Department started 
late last month when Hjalmar Procope, 
Finnish minister, was ordered out as “per- 
sona non-grata.” 

Terming Finland a “puppet” of the 
Nazis, our note severing relations said: 

“The Finnish Government has thus for- 
mally admitted to the world that it has 
now entered a hard and fast military part- 
nership with Nazi Germany irrevocable 
throughout the war, for the purpose of 
fighting the Allies of the United States, in 
alliance with the enemies of the United 
States. This action was taken without re- 
course to the established diplomatic pro- 
cedure of Finland, and responsibility for 
the consequences must rest solely on the 
Finnish Government.” 


Chinese Communists 


One of Vice President Wallace’s off the 
record purposes in visiting China was sup- 
posedly to help the Kuomintang and the 
Communist guerrillas kiss and make up. 

If the Vice President did try he evi- 
dently did not get very far because last 
week a Chungking government official 
loosed another blast against the guerrilla 
armies, charging they ignored Chiang Kai 
Shek’s order to attack and divert the Japs 
from the Honan battle. q 

Simultaneously have come contradic- 
tory reports on “Red China” from corre- 
spondents whom Chungking, after much 
nagging, has allowed to visit there for the 
first time in five years. They emphasize 
the Communists’ support of the Allied 
cause and preparations for offensives 
against the Japs. Chungking has always 
insisted that Mao Tse-tung, head of the 
party, and Chu Teh, commander of the 
400,000 Communist troops and 2,000,000 
guerrillas, were insubordinate to Chiang 
Kai-Shek. But one of the leaders serving 
under these men is now quoted as declar- 
ing: “Everyone hopes for the achievement 
of full understanding with the Kuomin- 
tang which will bring us supplies and mu- 
nitions and make garrison troops in this 
border region unnecessary. For we have 
never ceased to recognize Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek as leader.” 

The Chinese Communists, according to 
an American and Englishman working with 
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HOLD TIGHT! A quick hand saved this Navy 


crewman after a giant wave swept the bow. 


them have reclaimed and cultivated great 
stretches of land to make their armies 
self sufficient. 


The Nazis’ flying bombs are neither 
“new nor secret” says Dr. Charles Ket- 
tering, head of the National Inventors 
Council. Back in 1919 Dr. Kettering filed 
an application for a patent on “an aerial 
torpedo that is a self-propelled airplane 
carrying a large charge of explosive.” 
Plans are available at the patent office to 
anyone willing to pay a 1o¢ fee. 


Dwindling Nazi Oil 


Ever since 1940 comforting but mis- 
leading reports have assured us the Nazis 
couldn’t “hold out forever” because they 
didn’t have the oil. Now there are signs 
of a real pinch. 

German armies fighting on three great 
fronts require vast quantities of oil which 
our systematic bombing has destroyed. 
One reason for the Luftwaffe’s mysterious 
absence from the invasion front is be- 
lieved to be lack of gasoline. 

Current oil shortage actually is a de- 
layed dividend on the Allied campaign of 
the last few months against German oil 
fields, refineries, synthetic factories. A lag 
always exists between the time a source of 
supply has been destroyed or damaged 
and when its effects are felt because of 
reserves in pipe lines and supply dumps. 
Then, too, bombing of railroads, which 
forced the enemy to turn to motor trans- 
port has contributed indirectly. 

The fact that the Allies are continuing 
long range, strategic bombing of oil cen- 
ters is proof of our enormous air strength. 
Within a period of three days last week 
Allied bombers from Italian bases hit the 
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largest oil refinery in Italy at Trieste, six 
refineries near Vienna and the largest 
crude oil distillation plant in Hungary. 
While from Russia Ameéricaris attacked 
synthetic oil plant at Drohobycz, Poland. 


Chaos in Italy 


With the Allies well past the calf of the 
Italian boot, political and economic chaos 
has gripped northern Italy. Mussolini’s 
Neo-Fascist regime, too weak to combat 
revolts spreading throughout Lombardy, 
Venezia and Piedmont, is on its deathbed. 
One Swiss dispatch reports that the Ger- 
mans have dissolved Il Duce’s govern- 
ment and that he and another Fascist 
leader have fled to Germany. 

Disintegration of the government, army 
and police force has been exposed both by 
the patriots and the Fascist press. The 
Turin paper La Stampa paints this picture 
of the occupied zone: 

“Italy has become a mass of feudal 
entities in which the formula ‘save your 
own skin’ prevails. Canteens established 
by big industries fight among themselves, 
with no regard for the general interest, to 
obtain the small amount of foodstuffs 
allowed them. This is a phenomenon of 
national disintegration. 

“Rebellion is not confined to the moun- 
tains but appears among the corps charged 
with maintaining order. Italy is more di- 
vided than in 1815.” 

With collapse of the Neo-Fascist bal- 
loon the Germans will take over adminis- 
tration in northern Italy as in other oc- 
cupied countries. Although more troops 
are reported to have been drawn from the 
Balkans for northern Italy, it is doubtful 
if the Nazis will be more successful than 
hitherto in suppressing revolts. Ten 
strictly disciplined Garibaldi units are now 
operating throughout the north and many 
towns have been isolated and turned over 
to the partisans. Even a number of Alpine 
passes between France and Italy are now 
in patriot hands. Once the Po line is 


breached Piedmont partisans could assist 
Allied forces over the Alps into France, 
enabling them to by-pass fortifications. 


International 


SNIPER HUNTING in France, U. S. soldier 
suspends his helmet to discover the foe's post. 
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FRANCE: As U. S. engineers set to work 
rebuilding the wharves and quays of cap- 
tured Cherbourg, Gen. Montgomery’s 
forces battled seven Nazi panzer divisions 
around Caen, facing the “heaviest enemy 
forces since the start of the war.” Rash, 
headstrong German counter attacks had 
the Rommel flavor, were short on infantry. 
All week Allied air forces and French 
patriots harried communications, At stake 
in the battle of Caen was control of the 
most important pathway to Paris, 140 miles 
away. 

RUSSIA: Four Soviet armies swept 
across White Russia like a huge tidal wave 
on Minsk, the capital, commanding main 
rail and road routes to Warsaw and Berlin. 
Nazis surrendered by the thousands under 
the weight of Soviet infantry, tanks, cavalry 
and stormoviks, the Russian “flying tanks.” 
To the north Soviet forces seized Petroza- 
vodsk, capital of the Karelian Republic, 
freeing the Leningrad-Murmansk railroad. 

ITALY: German efforts to hold Allied 
forces before the Pisa-Rimini “Gothic 
Line” collapsed as the U. S. Fifth Army 
lunged toward Leghorn, reached the out- 
skirts of Sienna. British troops in central 
and eastern front, where resistance is 
stiffer, moved forward at a brisker pace. 

PACIFIC: The Japs consider tiny Saipan 
in the Marianas “‘the key to air and naval 
supremacy in the Western Pacific.” Price 
paid in two weeks of wresting half the 
island from the enemy against bitter re- 
sistance was 9,752 killed, wounded and 
missing U. S. marines and "soldiers, record 
loss in Pacific war. Gains in the Burma 
theater—Allied capture of Mogaung and 
encirclement of Myitkyina—were offset by 
doom of strategic rail junction of Heng- 
yang in China. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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Gold Star Thieves 


All that glitters is definitely gold to 
thieves suddenly active in Marietta, O. 
Their recent looting extends to markers on 
the Washington County honor roll board, 
and even to goldfish. When a soldier, 
sailor or marine is listed as killed, a bright 
gold star is slipped on the honor roll board 
above his name by means of a metal band. 
The gold mountings that can be snitched 
with a mere flip of the hand are stolen 
almost as soon as installed. Marietta offi- 
cials are bothered by another, but more 
normal kind of thievery. Goldfish in pools 
on lawns of Marietta homes are being 
stolen in wholesale lots, 500 or so at a 
time. The thieves sell them to fishermen 
who use them for trotline bait in the 
nearby Muskingum River. 


Daniel Webster’s Rent Freeze 


When you are up in New Hampshire 
you are liable to hear a Daniel Webster 
story, especially if someone starts to 
grumble about rent-freezing by the OPA. 
It seems that early in his legal career 
Daniel was practicing in Portsmouth. He 
used some of his first fees to purchase a 
small farm at the rise of the White Moun- 
tains. When he acquired legal title to the 
place, he permitted the tenant living there 
to remain. After moving his law office to 
Boston, he lost interest in the farm for 
several years. 

Then one summer’s day Daniel jour- 
neyed north with his wife in quest of 
recreation. Turning off the main road, he 
decided to take his first look at his for- 
gotten property. He found a dilapidated 
shack and a lone occupant, an old woman. 
After asking her for a glass of water, he 
made inquiries about the place. She said 
she didn’t own the place but that the farm 
was believed to belong to “a lawyer name 
of Webster down in Boston.” 

“Does he come to see you often, my 
good woman?” asked Daniel. 

“No, he ain’t been near his land since 
I lived here,” was the answer. 

“Well, then, what rent does he make 
you pay for the farm?” 

“Rent!” the woman exclaimed. “I don’t 
pay him no rent! It’s bad enough living 
here, without having to pay for it. And 
if he don’t fix up pretty soon, I ain’t going 
to stay here and freeze to death much 
longer.” 


A big tree came crashing down in Ver- 
mont not too long ago but nobody paid 
any attention. In fact, when people who 
said they knew the tree personally got 
around to telling about it, they weren’t 
sure just where it was. That’s the way 
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things go. And it’s too bad, really, for 
David's Elm had built up a legend through 
the years, turning up fresh details when 
old ones faded away. 

According to the legend,.the elm was 
planted in 1777 when an old man named 
John Loring, accompanied by his two sur- 
viving sons, came back from the battle- 
field at Bennington to their “pitch” in the 
New Hampshire Grants, as they called 
Vermont in those days. They carried a 
crude litter of poles and boughs on which 
lay the body of a third son, David. David 
had been killed by Baum’s Hessians. When 
his brothers found the body they carried 
it back to a grave on their “pitch.” 


When the funeral service had just about 
ended, people said, Samuel, the youngest 
of the Lorings, came forward with a little 
tree, a seedling elm from the woods. The 
boy planted the tree at the head of the 
grave. Then his father prayed, quoting 
from his Bible” . . . and he shall be like 
a tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth fruit in his season; his leaf 
shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” As the father of the Lor- 
ings finished, he placed a hand on the 
head of David’s son, and smiled. The 
service was over. 

It was years before a stone was added 
to mark the grave. By that time it could 
hardly be missed because of the tree, 
David’s Elm. Before David’s son had 
passed middle life, the tree had unchal- 
lenged majesty. And when the son died, 
full of years and respected by all, the 
elm towered above the town, a landmark. 

That’s the way the legend drifted down 
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to historians of the D.A.R. who were 
ready to use it as a text for a statement 
on suitable war memorials. Then they 
made a final check and John Spargo, 
director of the Bennington Museum, told 
them that David’s Elm had disappeared, 
that a lot of nonsense had been made up 
about it anyway and, as far as he could 
find out, the soldier buried beneath it 
wasn’t David, but John. It seems the 
Lorings didn’t buy the Fay farm until 
after the*war. And, Mr. Spargo says, it 
was John Fay who was carried home 30 
miles and buried on the knoll. 

All the rest was pretty accurate, Mr. 
Spargo said, except that part about the 
prayer. That, he figured, should be an 
interesting point. “There was a funeral 
service,” he explained, “conducted by a 
famous minister of his time, Jeremiah 
Dewey. He was the great-great grand- 
father of the Governor of New York.” 





G. |.’s Market for Beads 


What’s happening in the bead world 
these days is as contradictory as other 
news from the distribution front. It seems 
that beads are saving the lives of G. I, Joes 
in tropical jungles of the Pacific area. 

Leaders of the American Women’s Vol- 
unteer Services have learned from official 
sources how attic hunts for old beads and 


_“junk jewelry” are a real patriotic gesture. 


There have been cases reported in which 
boys, lost in the jungles, have been shown 
the way back to- civilization after passing 
out a few beads and mirrors. So co-eds 
of leading educational institutions are 
collecting rings, bracelets, small hand- 
mirrors and the flashiest of gaudy neck- 
laces to be forwarded to the armed forces. 
At Temple University in Philadelphia, a 
big pile is accumulating. From North- 
western, over 654 pieces of abandoned 
jewelry went in one shipment recently. 
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IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
IT’S DEPENDABLE 





Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion... today is.no less proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


Today, when food is carefully rationed 
because of the needs of our armed 
forces, millions of Frigidaire refriger- 
ators are helping homemakers protect 
their food and make it go farther. 


Hundreds of users have written to 
tell of Frigidaire’s faithful help and 
dependable service. Safeguarding this 
dependability is an aim of the whole 
Frigidaire organization: the plant 
worker, dealer, and service man. 


To continue to make Frigidaire prod- 
ucts America’s first choice is our goal 
for the future. The fulfilment of our 
plans must await Victory. But one 
thing is certain: there will be more and 
better Frigidaire products for more 
people—and in their making, more jobs 
for more men! 


Free! Get this New Booklet 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


Just released! “101 Re- 
oe Helps” for all 
efrigerator users! 36 
pages of timely help! 
Get your copy from any 
Frigidaire Dealer. Find 
name in classified book 
under REFRIGERATORS; or write Frigid- 
aire, 497 Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air . . 


“Ce wivtlee and Summer, 


my frigidacre has ow 
sowed over 12 fl years” 








uct 20 vacahon, 


Typical of expressions from 
Frigidaire users everywhere 


Food Fights for Freedom } 
1. Conserve food . 
2. Share food 


FRIGIDAIRE 


in War Production Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


- Peacetime builders of 
cLECTRIC REFRIGERATORS +» RANGES + WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 





Many Frigidaires we hear about 
have been in service ten years 
or more. Others, like this 1942 
Cold Wall model, represent the 
latest in refrigeration. Indeed, 
this Frigidaire will be the stand- 


ard for peacetime comparison, 


. Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 





Business 


New Texas Industry 


Texas steers usually won’t eat spike- 
leaved sotol plants growing on the range. 
More ornamental than useful, the sotol 
has been transplanted to many Texas 
lawns. But to W. Ray Scruggs, Houston 
attorney, it was more than an ornament. 
It looked like a possible source of indus- 
trial alcohol. That was the beginning of a 
new Texas industry. 

As a result, the Sotol Co. of Del Rio, 
Tex., was organized to produce alcohol for 
synthetic rubber, smokeless gunpowder, 
and other chemical war needs. Sotol 
alcohol has postwar markets, too, in paint, 
varnish, cosmetic, pharmaceutical, and 
other lines. 

The Sotol Co. controls an almost in- 
exhaustible source of raw material in four 
“primary sotol counties,’ — Brewster, 
Pecos, Terrell and Val Verde. By truck 
and rail the sotol is shipped to the factory, 
where a secret process converts it to 
alcohol. 


Ward goes to court 


A new chapter in the Montgomery 
Ward & Co. case was written in Washing- 


ton when the firm asked District Supreme 
Court for an injunction to restrain WLB 
and Stabilization Chief Fred Vinson from 
enforcing maintenance of membership. 
The company defied WLB’s June 6 com- 
pliance order, asked the court to void it, 
asserting it was acting to prevent another 
government seizure of its Chicago plant. 


Hot Water Heat 


Wartime fuel shortages boomed interest 
in radiant heating, forecast as one of the 





CLEAN NO-DRAFT heat is feature of hot 


water system designed for postwar home. 
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few revolutionary ideas expected to be 
adopted generally by architects and engi- 
neers in postwar home construction, 

The system, developed by A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh, is a simple network of 
hot water pipes under the floor connected 
with a central heating plant located in a 
utility room. Advantages credited to it 
are: comfort, even heat, greater cleanliness, 
reduction of air currents, fuel economy. 


U.S.A. in the Air 


Increasing importance of America’s po- 
sition in worldwide aviation was reflected 
last week in Pan-American Airways’ re- 
port on 1943 business, civil and military, 
totaling $1 26,000,000. 

This was an increase of $16,500,000 
over 1942, said Pan-American President 
Juan T. Trippe. 

During the year Pan-American served 
64 countries, possessions and colonies, 
operating a system of 82,000 route miles. 
Peering into the future Trippe declared: 
“New Clippers will be twice as big as the 
present 42-ton Boeing-built flying boats, 
still the largest commercial transports in 
use anywhere in the world. They will carry 
more than 100 passengers and provide eco- 
nomical travel to all continents at tariffs 
within reach of the average man. World 
travel will no longer be a luxury. These 
Clippers will make overnight neighbors of 
the billion people in the countries through- 
out the world.” 











Radio and Cosmic Rays 


New photographic records of strato- 
spheric. cosmic ray showers were obtained 
by University of Chicago laboratories after 
radio waves were used to locate a downed 
cosmic ray balloon. 

The balloon, equipped with radio trans- 
mitter, was released from Stagg Field, sent 
out 31 signals picked up by Chicago U. 
and another in Ohio. Measuring the radio 
waves, they located the balloon near 
Lansing, Mich., 54 hours after it landed. 

The find may aid recovery of other 
balloons, further the study of .cosmic rays. 


Electricity on the Farm 


How eléctricity can improve food pro- 
dyction and ease farm labor shortages is a 
problem tossed into the laps of the 4-H 
Club and 15,000 members are expected to 
cooperate in an effort to find the answers. 

Solutions are expected to be provided 
in a nationwide contest with Westinghouse 
scholarships going to six national winners. 
Other objectives of the contest: 

How to conserve electrical equipment 
and energy; how to acquire working 
knowledge and skill in using electricity on 


the farm; how to develop postwar plans 
for using electricity most efficiently on the 
farm, in the home and community. 





Heat-generating electronic apparatus 
to speed drying of penicillin, thus increas- 
ing production many times, was announced 
by RCA Laboratories and E. R. Squibb & 
Sons. Radio waves accomplish in 30 min- 
utes what freeze-drying does in 24 hours. 


Cellophane “Joins Up” 


Cellophane has “joined up.” That’s why 
you can’t get it on your cigarettes, shirts, 
many other things now. 

Principal war job of cellophane is to 
protect fighting men should the enemy 
resort to gas. It goes into cape-like gas 
protective covers, several of which are 
issued to each man and woman in overseas 
service. Each cover requires enough cello-, 
phane to wrap 1,450 packs of cigarettes. 

The garment is not a gas mask substi- 
tute but it is designed to prevent the fine 
spray of blistering gases, such as mustard, 
from the skin, clothing, equipment. 


Bad News for Axis 


More bad news for the Axis came out 
of Pittsburgh last week. Westinghouse 
Electric research experts there have de- 
veloped a gadget which increases range of 
America’s bombers by 100 miles. 








The new gadget is called “magnetic tail- 
wind,” aids the pilot to better determine 
power output of his motors, permits ad- 
justment of engines for maximum .fuel 
economy. Thus he is able to squeeze out 
an extra 5% in mileage from his gas. 

Actually, the device measures the 
torque, or twist, in the propeller shaft 
which “drags” the engine. By knowing just 
how much twist he has, the pilot knows 
how to adjust his fuel supply. 


Westinghouse 


“MAGIC TAILWIND" for bombers measures 


“prop” twist, adds 100 miles to range. 
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While theyre fighting 
Jor your future... 


...are your dollars 


How Bonds can help finish today’s job, 


provide tomorrow’s jobs 


When you’re asked to invest in more bonds, remem- 
ber these dollars fight for you. 


1. They fight for national security on the 
battle-fronts by giving our men food, 
guns, tanks, planes, ships and muni- 
tions... 


. They help hold prices down today by 
keeping dangerous surplus money out 
of circulation... 


3. They build up the purchasing power 
that will be needed to help industry 
provide jobs in the transition period. 


Remember, these are the jobs your bonds must do 
for you and especially for our fighting men. While 
they’re protecting your future, make sure you're 
protecting theirs. 


. 


BUY AND HOLD FIFTH WAR LOAN BONDS 


ME WES 
RRS RABE 


Sache ae 


Nickel, too, protects lives today, livelihoods tomorrow 


Today the gun he fires is a better gun, the ship he 
sails is a better ship— because of Nickel. 


Nickel added to steel and other metals gives them 
greater strength, toughness, and resistance to corro- 
sion —helps to make our fighting equipment worthy 
of our fighting men. 


Nickel will again be used for its peacetime purpose 
—helping other metals improve the peacetime prod- 
ucts you will buy with your war bond savings—the 
products that mean jobs and prosperity. 


Today, manufaciurers with problems involving 
metals are invited to consult our technical staff. 


The International N, T “hy K E ip Seana: Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 


World's largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platenum metale 
. . sole producers of MONEL ... producers of other high- Nickel alloys 
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1919's 


VISION 
18 1944's REALITY 





A pReAM COME TRUE — a completely 
coordinated and integrated air-rail 
express service! 

Ever since the fast, safe, person- 
alized handling of shipments we 
know as Express Service was de- 
veloped in 1839, it has been distin- 
guished by adapting new tech- 
niques. 

From the moment the airplane 
was proved capable of sustained 
flight, alert Railway Express began 
to plan how this new transportation 
vehicle could be made to serve the 
needs of industry and the public. 

Step by step the way was proved. 
1919 saw the first chartered flight 
for Air Express on a definite route, 
New York to Chicago. 1927 was a 
real milestone year. It saw the es- 
tablishment of the nation’s first Air 
Express network serving 26 airport 
cities coast-to-coast, and the forma- 
tion of Air Express Division of the 
Express company, the essential step 
toward providing a responsible, co- 
ordinated air-rail express service. 
1944 — Air Express directly serves 
350 airport cities at 3-mile-a-minute 
speed, and 23,000 Railway Express 
offices the nation over through inte- 
grated Air-Rail service. Interna- 
tional Air Express to over 60 foreign 
countries. 

From 5,160 shipments in four 
months of 1927 to over 1,500,000 in 
1943—that’s the record of Air Ex- 
press. Serving the war effort today 
with spectacular success, Air Ex- 
press coordinated with Railway Ex- 
press will serve you well tomorrow. 


NT 
Pahl Wstyppess 
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NATION-WIDE RAIL SERVICE 











Flying Crates 


Families in Detroit are sitting down to 
salad suppers made with lettuce picked in 
California the same day. Flown by*spe- 
cial TWA planes from Salinas, Cal., the 
lettuce is under scientific observation by 
USDA experts from the time it is picked 
until bought by consumers. 

What the experts chiefly want to learn 
is whether housewives will pay extra 
prices for fresh-picked air-shipped lettuce, 
and whether varying temperatures of alti- 
tudes from_sea-level to 13,000 feet affect 
vitamins and other nutritional qualities. 

Vitamin tests are still going on at 
USDA’s Beltsville, Md., laboratories, 
where scientists won’t say, yet, whether 
air-borne lettuce differs nutritionally from 
that shipped by rail. Meanwhile market- 
ing experts noted store sales in Detroit 
to determine whether air shipments will 
pay producers and distributors. OPA has 
granted special price ceilings for the tests. 

Test air shipments of strawberries and 
tomatoes from Florida and Louisiana to 
Detroit have already proved, according to 
Dr. R. W. Hoeker of USDA’s fruit and 
marketing section: “a very substantial 


PATHFINDER 





TWA 


CHECKING FLYING LETTUCE, experts tes? 


farm-to-market air shipments of foods. 


proportion of the strawberries, and almost 
all of, or even more than, the tomatoes 
now moving to Detroit during winter and 
spring could well be carried by air.” 

If the Detroit lettuce tests are success- 
ful, air freight experts foresee postwar 
glider trains, carrying big loads of perish- 
able foods from remote producing sections. 

Farm marketing specialists are warning 
local producers improved methods of pack- 
ing, grading, merchandising will be neces- 
sary to meet the air-borne competition. 








Education 


Cut Out the Frills 


American public schools are all right 
now, a majority of adults from coast to 
coast told interviewers sent out by Denver 
University. Of every 100 people inter- 
viewed, 57 want to let public schools re- 
main as they are today. 

Changes in curriculum and _ teaching 
methods—mostly away from “progres- 
sive” education, and back to the “three 
R’s”—lead the list of suggestions. A Los 
Angeles executive said: “My daughter 
just graduated from high school, and it’s 
amazing how little she knows of funda- 
mentals. I’d like the frills cut out.” 

Parents were more critical than non- 
parents. College graduates were most 
critical of all, suggesting nearly three 
times as many changes as people who 
never went to grammar school. 


No More “Bookkeeping” 


Educational “bookkeeping” was tossed 
out the window at University of Chicago 
when a new admission system of place- 
ment tests to measure achievement was 
substituted for high school credits. 

The plan enables better-equipped stu- 
dents to move ahead, said President Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, to the level where they 


belong. Admission on high school or 
other credits was described as “leaning on 
a broken reed.” : 

This system is expected to benefit re- 
turning veterans who wish to resume their 
education. Placement testing gives full 
recognition to skill achieved in war service 
which otherwise is uncredited. 

Outside intellectual activities in high 
school enable the student to meet. the 
placement tests, advance more rapidly. 

The tests, requiring more than 10 hours 
spread over two days and instituted for 
the summer sessions, are result of several 
years study by Ralph W. Tyler, examiner. 


Training for Veterans 


The Veterans’ Administration and Office 
of War Mobilization have arranged for 
vocational counselors to direct eligible 
veterans into postwar training and jobs. 
Meals, quarters, medical service will be 
provided during training periods. 

First of these centers is at College of the 
City of New York. Others will follow. 





Organization of the National Science 
Teachers Association to stimulate, im- 
prove and coordinate science teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools and col- 
leges was announced by Philip G. Johnson 
of Cornell University. It was formed as 
the first step in merger of two national 
organizations, American Science Teachers 
Association and the American Council of 
Science Teachers. 
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Coffee Growers Lose 


Sales of Brazilian coffee went up last 
week like a flag of surrender, ending any 
threat to next winter’s U.S.A. breakfast 
tables from a three month war of nerves 
waged by producers who held out for 
higher ceiling prices. 

Although Brazil normally supplies more 
than half U.S.A. imports, producers were 
in a poor bargaining position because (1), 
U.S.A. warehouses already held a four 
month supply; (2) no other market could 
take most of Brazil’s coffee; (3) other 
Latin American producing countries could 
make up at least part of any deficiency 
from Brazil; (4) Brazil’s Vargas dictator- 
ship sided with the U.S.A,, offered the 
growers a 10% bonus in coffee instead of 
the price increase they wanted, and threat- 
ened to authorize the national coffee de- 
partment to sell directly to the U.S.A. if 
the growers refused. 

But resentment against U.S.A. coffee 
prices in Brazil and other Latin American 
countries echoed in a statement from a 
Central American grower: “Owing to the 
continued stream of American citizens 
sent from Washington to preach that our 
standard of life is too low, all our work- 
ers are being talked to by local and Mexi- 
can agitators, telling them to strike for 
higher wages, better food and housing. 


Show-Down Signal 


Bad news for Argentina’s fascist-minded 
ruling clique was departure of U.S.A. Am- 
bassador Norman Armour from Buenos 
Aires to Washington for ‘consultation 
with the State Department.” 

Although diplomatic relations with Ar- 
gentina were “suspended” when the pres- 
ent regime seized power four months ago, 
Armour had remained in Buenos Aires 
while the State Department watched de- 
velopments and pondered what to do next. 

Developments (PATHFINDER, July 3) 
worsened as Argentina’s new military 
bosses grew more brazenly anti-demo- 
cratic and pro-Axis. Armour’s recall in- 
dicates a show-down is coming. 


The spruce budworm, pest of north- 
eastern and midwestern forests, pays no 
attention to international boundaries. In 
fighting the budworm, U.S.A. and Canadian 
Departments of Agriculture are cooperat- 
ing in tests to see whether the worm can 
be controlled by spraying from planes. 

In experiments this summer in the Can- 
adian woods a specially built U.S.A. biplane 
which already has made good against the 
Pennsylvania gypsy moth is being used. 
Entomologists say results of the experi- 
ments may save thousands of square miles 
of timber in both countries. 


Mr. Charles Tayler, Agent 

The Fidelity & Casualty Co. o 
548 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles 13, California 


Dear Sir: 


In August of 1936 because of recommendations made by 
you, I purchased an accident policy issued by the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York. On April 18, 
1940 I was unfortunate enough to be involved in an autoe 
mobile accident which resulted in very serious injuries 
to me. Upon presenting the preliminary claim blank to 
the local office of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, I 
was immediately given a draft for my weekly indemnity 

up to date, in addition to certain hospital allowances. 


For four years, I_had no other income than. the $50.00 
weekly indemnity paid me by your company. At the end of 


two hundred weeks from the date of the accident, upon 
furnishing the company with the final medical report, 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York issued its 
draft to me in the sum of $15,000.00 as provided by the 


policy. This made a total payment to me of a trifle 
over $25,000.00. 


I wish at this time to express to you my appreciation 
for the manner in which the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York treated my claim from the very 
inception. Having no income other than my salary, 
which was stopped at the time of the accident, the 
indemnity which I received from your company certainly 
relieved me of a great worry. I again thank you and 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York for the 
kind consideration extended me as one of your policy 
holders in time of trouble. 


Yours very truly, 


May 4, 1944 


Claim File No. 30A-24410 





For your protection . . « 
ask our local agent 
about the F.&C. Maximum 
Benefit Accident Policy. 
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THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER 2 8 FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President which includes the following companies Vice President 











THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. « NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 


MARYLAND INSURANCE CO AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO «© FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO 











Sulfa, Plasma—and Air 





] Since the start of the war, thousands of wounded 
@ Americans have been evacuated from battle zones by 
air. Said the Air Surgeon General’s report: “The record 





places air evacuation in a group with the sulfa drugs and In long-range transport planes such as the Libera- 
blood plasma as one of the three greatest lifesavers of mod- @ tor Express, no wounded American fighter is more than ! 
ern military medicine.” 60 hours’ flying time from the finest hospital in the U. S. A. 








As the hospital plane streaks across the ocean, . i wool rs 
e a flight nurse gives somebody’s blood — perhaps yours ' 
—to this wounded soldier, who might otherwise never get From many a remote combat zone, the plane is the 
home for the special care that will restore him to health. @ only means of getting casualties back to base hospitals. | 








CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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No spot on earth is 
more than 60 hours’ 
flying time from your 
local airport 









From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “air flivvers”’ to 





The ambulance, hospital train, and hospital ship 

@ still transport most of our war casualties. But many a 

time when minutes can save a life, the 4-mile-a-minute 
speed of the flying ambulance does exactly that! 





One reason we are winning the war is the way 

@ in which the truck, the train, the ship, and the plane 

are teaming up together. And the task of rebuilding the 

peacetime world will be a challenge which all forms of 
transportation must meet in the same way. 


But the plane, in addition to its use as a global air trans- 
port, will have still another role to fulfill: a permanent 
postwar Air Force can well become the ever-watchful 
guardian of the peace we shall have won so dearly. 


huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 











VENGEANCE... dive bomber 





RELIANT... navigational trainer 


) 





LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport 





CATALINA... .patro! bomber 
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VALIANT... basic 


f 
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SENTINEL ,,.‘‘Flying Jeep” 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 


Air Giant—The new Consoli- 
dated Vultee Model 39 trans- 
port plane—the Liberator Liner 
—has passed its test flights 
successfully. Capacity of this 
4-engine transoceanic airliner: 
48 passengers—or, as a sleeper, 
24. Top speed: 275 m.p.h. Fly- 
ing range: over 4000 miles. 


1000-mile Shuttie Trips — The 
Naval Air Transport Service 
in the Pacific now flies 320,000 
miles per week, carries over 
5500 passengers monthly, re- 
ports that it “adds another 
stop every time the Japs lose 
another island.” 


Airport for Air Giants — New 
York City’s projected airport 
will have runways totalling 13 
miles in length, one of which 
will be over 2 miles long. This 
airport can handle 1000 plane 
movements per day. (Capacity 
of present N. Y. airport: 270 
plane movements per day.) 


Tomorrow's Airmen: The total 
strength of the Army Air Forces 
now exceeds 2,300,000 officers 
and enlisted men—a vast reser- 
voir of skilled pilots and air- 
craft technicians which will 
insure postwar America’s re- 
maining “a nation on wings.” 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 
of airplanes in the world, 





San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CORPORATION 


Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Lovisville, Ky. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Miami, Fila. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 








BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 

Hospital Expenses paid, up te . * ee $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense paid, upte.. . . . . $135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident . . . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upto . . . - $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family tal 


care of your terally boat Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance, 


MAIL COUPON-TODAY + Ne Agent Will Bother You 














Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. Pr-is | 
' Wilmington, Del. ' 
t Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- ' 
| mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. j 
| na | 
; ADDRESS, ; 
; ary, STATE ; 
L_anuntanquimaseananensahnananaanannad 


HOME CANNERS 
Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 


Presta 
Strong, Safe SSunogdos Mars 


For Perfect Sealing 

use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2- &™ 
piece caps. Fit all 
standard makes of 
Mason fruit jars. — 
On any make of — 
Glass-Top closure use 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 

seal jar rings. : 


CUPPLES COMPANY, ST. Teun (2), MO. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


With name imprinted—25 for $1 
ts of Christmas Cards, 


men Ta 
All Ocsnatons, Personalized § Sationesy. 


SMEN, DEPT. t 
INAL CRAFTSMEN, 


aye te TODAY for samples 
117 pth 








95 ! 
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The American Home 


Shooting for a new department that will 
come under the jurisdiction of the USDA, 
the Bureau of Home Economics hopes to 
establish a division known as “A depart- 
ment of the American Home.” 

The movement to increase the budget 
of the Bureau to set up a new department 
is the forerunner of a bigger scheme, to 
divorce home economics departments 
from agricultural colleges and set them up 
as separate colleges. 

Agricultural colleges are reluctant to re- 
linquish their long-held whip hand over 
home economics departments. However, 
noted dieticians are working for this plan. 

Fighting with Congress to get appropri- 
ations sufficient to make this dream of the 
American Home department come true, 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion asked Congress for $806,630 for proj- 
ects of the H. E. Bureau for 1945-46. 

Proposed projects in the new division 

re: (1) Establishment of a family divi- 
sion in the Bureau; (2) Extension of pres- 
ent social security benefits to families not 
now covered; (3) A study of human nu- 
tritional requirements; (4) Legislation to 
reduce the cost of housing and put decent, 
sanitary homes within the reach of lower- 
income groups; (5) Emergency legislation 
to prevent increases in the cost of living 
and insure fair distribution of scarce com- 
modities; (6) Legislation to increase effi- 
ciency in the buying of consumer goods; 
(7) Nutritionally adequate school lunches. 


Mary Anderson, retired director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
who served in that capacity for 25 years, 
received a letter of tribute from President 
Roosevelt during her testimonial dinner in 
Washington. 


Outlook for Food 


Civilians can expect bumper crops of 
most fresh fruits and vegetables, increased 
poultry and meat supplies, and an ample 
supply of fresh fish during July, Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. reported last 
week to the nation’s housewives. 

The outlook, based on reports from 140 
field buying offices : 

Only serious shortage will be in butter, 
with production down 15 to 20%, demand 
higher; surplus of fine fresh eggs has dis- 
appeared, with producers killing off fowls 
and marketing them; hog slaughter con- 
tinues at a high rate, but veal and lamb 
supplies will continue small, although 
there is a good possibility of a heavy 
movement of grass-fed steers to market. 

Outlook for vegetables: Snap beans up 
10% ; cabbages up 15 to 20%; onions and 
green peas more plentiful; potato yield 


under record-breaking receipts of 1947; 
lettuce, carrots, tomatoes less plentiful. 
Although fresh’ fish will be_ plentiful, 
said the report, halibut, salmon, shrimp 
are not coming in quantities expected. 


Forest Firefighters 


War-born manpower shortages opened 
another field of activity, formerly man’s 
domain exclusively, to women. This time 
it’s in the great western forests. 

Pinched for help in combatting fires, the 
U.S. Forest Service enlisted women as 
lookouts, now is training them to handle 
radio communication in emergencies. 

No dull classroom work is this training. 


It is filled with the kind of action found . 


in firefighting. Practice “emergencies” 
take the women into the wild, rugged back 
country where, Forest Service records 
show, most of the disastrous fires start. 

Radio is necessary to maintain contact 
between the firefighters and headquarters 
because of lack of telephones. 

Radio also plays a big part in keeping 
isolated fire camps properly supplied with 
food and equipment, has cut the cost con- 
siderably in maintaining contact between 
camps and headquarters. 

The Forest Service also is training 
women in maintenance of radio trans- 
mitters and receivers, operation, and other 
firefig hting work throu h this practice. 





Learning to live a day at a time is 


a. secret of happiness. There’s so 
much to worry about that one has to 
be careful or it’s easy to become up- 

- set and a chronic worrier. When 
things go wrong, I work in the gar- 
den and then come in and cook. 
Cooking is a great tension reliever 
But I wish the dishes would wash 
themselves! Since Bill built me two 
big drain boards, one on each side of 
the sink, I’ve found that it’s saved 
steps and time. 
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Best Foods, Inc. 


Recipe of the Week 


STRAWBERRY CHEESE SALAD 

2 tbsp. plain gelatin; 3 tbsp. cold water; 
1 cup hot milk; 2 cups sliced straw- 
berries; 2 cups cottage cheese; 4 cup real 
mayonnaise; 4 cup chopped nuts; 2 tbsp. 
confectioners’ sugar; 4 tsp. salt; 6 orange 
slices; whole strawberries; lettuce or salad 
greens. 

Soak gelatin in water 5 minutes. Dis- 
solve in hot milk. Add strawberries, cot- 
tage cheese, real mayonnaise, nuts, sugar 
and salt. Mix well. Rinse a ring mold or 
small angel food cake pan in cold water. 
Stand orange slices against side of pan. 
Fill pan gently with strawberry-cheese 
mixture. Chill thoroughly. Unmold on 
lettuce or salad greens. Fill center of ring 
with strawberries. Yield: 6 servings. 


Death for Wasps 


The Women’s Air Service training pro- 
gram that has 721 students to its credit 
at its Sweetwater, Tex., base will be dis- 
continued Dec. 1. 

Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Army Air Corps 


* commander, says reason is that Congress 


declined to pass a bill which would allow 
Air Forces commissions for Wasps. 

The Wasp program has been under fire 
for some time because opponents con- 
tended some 20,000 male pilots who served 
in noncombat flying jobs were shoved out 
by the women pilots. 


July and Furs 


While July temperatures are climbing 
to dizzy heights, fashion experts aie toil- 
ing in workshops. with winter furs for the 
beauty of American women. 

Chinchilla fur, which came from the 
Andes, is now American bred and should 
be less lofty in price. One of the smartest 
creations for the season will be strictly 
tailored flat fur jackets, molded in Rus- 
sian broadtail, to be worn like a wool 
jacket. It will be styled to go with slim 
wool skirts that will be short for daytime 
wear and long for evening. 

New glamour will be added by com- 
bining fur with shimmering black satin as 
belts, as gloves and as turbans. Trailing 
stoles will shoot out from the shoulders 
of pencil thin black dinner gowns and will 
be as colorful as Roman candles with their 
bright dripping lengths of greens, blues 
and fireworks reds. Huge jeweled pins 
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and clusters of synthetic stones in every 
color of the rainbow will take their place 
on suit lapels and evening frocks alike. 

Dame Fashion predicts that fall ele- 
gance in clothes will far outshine those 
of previous years. 


Help for Rehabilitation 


Sixty new Army regional hospitals, lo- 
cated in camps which have been vacated 
by troops moving overseas or to other 
posts, opened July 1 as the Army stepped 
up its rehabilitation program. 

Fly in the ointment, however, is the 
lack of personnel trained in occupational 
therapy. Result: the Army issued an 
urgent appeal for women to volunteer for 
training in this work. 

Students will be paid at the rate of 
$1,440 a year for the first four months 
and at the rate of $1,620 during the next 
eight months while working in hospitals. 

Mrs. Winifred C. Kahmann, chief of 
the occupational therapy branch in the 
Office of the Surgeon-General, said there 
would be a definite current need for more 
occupational therapists because of the 
stepped-up pace of the war. 


Pattern 9129 . .. Delightful toddler's sun- 
dress from only one yard of cotton! Add 
jaunty bonnet. Sizes | to 6. Size 6, bon- 
net requires ¥g yard 35 inch. 





Price of each pattern SIXTEEN CENTS. 
Address all orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Department, 82 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. Fifteen cents more 


brings you our 32-page Needlecraft Catalog 
containing 133 illustrations of beautifal 
designs for embroidering linens, knitting, 
crochet, quilts, home decorations and toys. 








OU need not stay out of the water 
on “those days’’ now that Tampax is 
available because this form of sanitary 
protection is worn internally, throwing 
pins and belts completely into the dis- 
card. Whéther the suit is wet or dry, 
Tampax remains invisible and unsuspec- 
ted, with no bulging or ridges whatever. 
Get away from your conservatism this 
summer. Go modern! Do as 
millions of other women are 
doing all around you — use 
Tampax. It is handy to carry 
while traveling or vacationing. 
It causes no odor or chafing. It is quic 
to change and actually you do not feel 
it when in place. Easy disposal. 


Invented by a physician, Tampax is 
MT made of pure, long-fiber sur- 
ee gical cotton, compressed in 
m patented one-time-use appli- 
cator. There is a choice of 3 
absorbency-sizes (Regular, 
ay Junior), to meet varying indi- 
vidual needs. Ask at drug stores, notion 
counters. Average month's supply, 29¢. 
Economy box, with 4 times this quantity, 
98¢. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer,Mass. 





NO PADS 
NO ODOR 









REGULAR Accepted for Ad- 
SUPER JUNIOR journal off he 
e American Medical 

Association. 
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and Yi O UY 4 
NEW RAD/O 





And what a delight 
it will be to have the 
set you want—farm 
set, tablemodel, port- 










able or combination 
— when it carries this 


magic name! 


RADIO 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 





GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit ineludes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch toe easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.1 0. D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept.” MYSTIC, CONN. 
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PRINT 
cov yy ‘in “Gop 
LET 
Sensational new offer! World's 
smallest genuine _ ene 
200 eae 


New Fey ae ik 2 a 


es ty gies “A 
great curiosity, J% at Lends spiritual com- 
me it_brings good luck. Wonderful 
gin. ONE Bible—with name printed FREE on 
ront cover in rich gold letters—only 25c. If you 
buy four Bibles for $1.00 we send an additional 
Bible—FREE of extra charge,-or five Bibles in 
all! One name or five names gold-printed on $1.00 
order. Supply — oe Send money NOW! Mon- 
ey-back guarantee 
Western Stationery, Co., Dept. 135-B, Topeka, Kans. 











“The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth muc 
5:16. 


Lord’s Orchard 


Food for needy Mormons in Utah comes | 


- James | 


““--"" | FACTORY WORKERS 





straight from projects owned and worked | 


by ministers of the Church of Latter Day | 


Saints. Typical food-raising enterprise for 
the social service program is a new six- 
acre orchard near Salt Lake City. 

Clerics laid out, leveled the land, in- 
stalled an irrigation system, planted 700 
plum, pear, peach, apple, apricot trees, 
will plant more next year. Fruit is canned 
and distributed by the General Welfare 
Committee which assigns “budgets,” pay- 
able in farm produce, to local units 
throughout the state. 


A plea to President Roosevelt to re- 
voke a WPB permit for the manufacture 
of whisky during August featured the close 
of a five-day southeastern jurisdictional 
conference of the Methodist church at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Aid for Prisoners 


Michigan religious leaders -are setting 
up a program that will give all men leav- 
ing its state prisons on parole the oppor- 
tunity to choose a minister of his own 
choice to help him make the proper social 
adjustments to civilian life. 

Rev. Samuel B. Wenger, chaplain for 
5,000 inmates at Southern Michigan pri- 
son, expressed confidence in the success of 
this program for “Pastorial Relationship 
with Parolees.” He said: “If some are re- 
stored to permanent spiritual and social 
health by our care and nurture, our efforts 
will reap immeasurable dividends for our 
charges and for society as well.” 


~ 


U. S. Protestant churches will seek 
$2,670,000 for united overseas relief and 
rehabilitation next year. Of this $25,000 
will be a token gift for Jewish relief. 
Largest item is $700,000 for relief in the 
Philippines and the Orient. 





Sermonette 
And you—pray this year as you have 
never prayed before. Pray that God will 
stretch forth His hand to save this strife- 
torn world, for His is the only hand that 
can save it. Pray that God will use you 
to bind up the world’s wounds, to comfort 
and heal and bless the stricken and for- 
lorn, to help lift the world back to Him. 
So shall the salvage of the war become 
the salvation of our souls. 
Rev. Frank Halliday Ferris, 
Fairmount Church, Cleveland, O. 








warned about 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


With 
Itching 
Between 
Cracked 
Peeling Toes! 


If you’re discouraged about astubborn, 
hard to relieve case of Athlete’s Foot 
(very catching) —just try Extra Strength 
ZEMO—a Doctor’s invisible medi- 
cated liquid backed by 35 years’ suc- 
cess. 

First applications of ZEMO prompitly 
relieve your distress and on contact ac- 
tually kill those vicious germs that 
most commonly cause and spread Ath- 
lete’s Foot. Use Zemo freely — soon 
your discomfort should disappear. 
Stainless—so clean to use! Get today. 
Any drugstore. 


S0Nt: Me sak atone cau buy Baia Stross DE MQ 
WPERSONAL STATIONERY 


Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 40 Sheets Antique Bond & 
20 Matching Envelopes +++ only ++ 












We will elegantly print any- 
one’s name and address, busi- 
ness or personal style, on 40 
sheets of crisp, new Antique 
Bond Stationery, and on 20 
matching envelopes—all for 
only 25c! Or, if you send $1.00 
for four sets we'll include one 
extra set FREE of any extra 
charge—or 5 sets in all! Same 
mame, or as many as five dif- 
erent names on stationery, 
Money-Back Guarantee, 
Supply limited. Order New! 

WESTERN STAT? 

= RN ast jOnERY Se... 


= SHOES 


em pep eed poe For 
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Put LVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 


taal FREE 


Hored fa ors - “complete, Tine. 
no money needed. For quick action tell us } if. 


4. ¢. veeeD & sO _N 
Harrison and Throop Sts., Dept. G-1710, Chicago 7. tl. 


California DATES! 


Fresh—Big—Luscious, 5 pounds $4.50 


Jumbo Georgia Paper-shelled Pecans, 5 pounds 
$3.50; Pure Orange Blossom Honey 5 pounds $2.50; 
‘ sack $3.00; ‘Mouth me semention Choc- 


shipping. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! Send Cash oa we 
Check to California Date Gardens. Box 1176-P. 
Palm Springs, California. 
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Production speed- 






SAVE 2 
up, congestion, 
CRITICAL large inventories, 
WAR untrained em- 
MATERIAL ployees, shortage 


of man power are 
rapidly increasing fire losses. Check over your 
property today and help the War effort by ex- 
tinguishing fires before they have had time to 
spread. 
After Victory Opportunities 
for Dealer—Salesmen 

Later on when materials are more plentiful we 
will need many salesmen to fill up territory. 
Register your name and address today for one 
of these dealerships. 





THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 35, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Vv Furkuter 
Don’t throw shirts away 


if collars or cuffs wear out 


Buy replacement Collars or Cuffs in Sanforized 
broadcloth (white only). Rip off the old, stitch 
on the new—makes shirts like new. Easy to do. 
Price, $1 forfive. Samplecollar, or pair of cuffs, 25c. 


Give collar 
size 
Troy 

Novelty Co. 


9 Union St. 
Troy, N. Y. 








More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel more com- 
fortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. It’s’ alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books, 
Splendid opportunity to “break-into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring 
ou up to $5.00 per hour spare time. a 
xperience unnecessary. Write today for FREE de- 
tails. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


BLoTenin 


ene 


DETAILS 











Pimples, simple rashes and similar 


irritations when externally ca 
usually relieved by mildly medicated 


CUTICURA Soap: OINTMENT 
$ ESS CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 
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There are some excellent titles to 
choose from among the new summer 
books. Fiction and non-fiction should have 
their share of the headlines, with more 
than aspects of war for themes. 


More Lives Than One by Capt. Tim 
Healy (D. Appleton-Century, $3) in a way 
is a trilogy, dealing first with the child- 
hood and early manhood of the author, 
then with his adventures in Gallipoli and 
the Near East and finally with the con- 
cluding stage of the war in France. Bomb- 
ers Across by Capt. Edgar J. Wynn (Dut- 
ton, $2.50) is the story of the ferry and 
transport pilots of this war. You may 
have felt you knew all about the author of 
Moby Dick before yet something new 
awaits you in Professor William Bras- 
well’s Melville’s Religious Thought 
(Duke, $3). Elsa Valentine’s No Mortal 
Fire should prove in the long run to be 
one of the best books on what a deeply- 
ingrained Nazi ideology carf do to a family 
group (Simon & Schuster: $2.50). 


A handy book containing a wealth of 
needed information excellently presented 
is Dr. Harry J. Johnson’s /nvitation to 
Health (Prentice-Hall: $2.75) which is 
aptly subtitled “A Guide to Successful 
Living” by the medical director of the 
Life Extension Institute and Examiners. 
The Bells of Saint Ivan’s by Robert Spen- 
cer Carr (Appleton-Century, $2) is a 
combination story of the life of a typical 
Russian village priest and a charming ro- 
mance of a young American and a girl 
from Baku. Another Appleton-Century 
opus to be recommended is Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell’s They Shall Come Again. Of in- 
creasing interest will be E. H. Clayton’s 
Heaven Below (Prentice-Hall, $2.75), an 
account of 30 years in China, from days 
of the old monarchy to Japanese occupa- 
tion and safe return on the Gripsholm. 


Too many people will find fault with it, 
but this department recommends Time 
For Each Other by Margaret Lee Run- 
beck, author of the unusual Our Miss Boo 
(Appleton-Century: $2) a story of a 
mother running her family without the 
help of a soldier husband. Charles Mor- 
row Wilson adds appreciably to his stat- 
ure in A Man’s Reach (Holt: $2.50), a 
thrilling history novel of pioneers moving 
against the background of the Tennessee, 
Washington and Arkansas of 1812-1847. 
For any interested in what Greece has lost 
in war and what America has copied in 
Greek architecture there is a decided treat 
in store in Dr. John R. MacArthur’s 
Ancient Greece in Modern America. Mod- 
ern history can best be attacked with A 
War Atlas for Americans prepared by ex- 
perts of the OWI and others the conflict- 
ing currents of today’s events (Simon & 
Schuster: $1 in paper, $2.50 in cloth). 














PUBLIC ACCLAIM 


for his private life! 


His romantic roistering 
story is being hailed 
as great entertain- 
ment all over the 
country! Don’t 
miss it! 









MICHAEL O'SHEA 
ANNE SHIRLEY 










CO,, 
GENE LOCKHART 


DAN DURYEA - STEPHANIE BACHELOR 
RAY WALKER - TOMMY BOND 
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A REPUBLIC PICTURE 








ADJUST-RITE 
Arch Supports 


Self - Adjusting 
8 Different 


Ways for 
PROGRESSIVE 
CORRECTION 


FOOT COMFORT GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IN FULL 


» Nowyou can get, with- 
RELIEF FROM out professional help, 
TIRED, ACHING, the degree of arch sup- 
DIL aiam =portyounced for maxi- 
mum comfortand relie 
DUE TO WEAK Simple as ABC. For 
FALLEN ARCHES both metatarsal and lon- 
gitudinal arch trouble, 


If, after wearing Adjust-Rite Su Supports 30 days 
you are not completely satisfi simply return 
and your money will be refunded in full. 


Send today. Enclose $2 for each pair needed. 
State size and width shoe, men’s or women’s. 


TECHNO MFG. CO. 25.vanP aren, Devt. P 





If you have a lawn or 

garden, keep a can of 

Cyanogas on hand. This 

gas- producing powder 

will solve your ant prob- 

lem. The spouted can is * 

specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—/nstantly! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply; 
A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30-S Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 





The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic attacks — helps 
make breathing easier... 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependable, uniform — its 
quality more than ever insured by 
rigid laboratory control of poten- 
cy. Use ASTHMADOR in powder, 
cigarette, or pipe mixture form. At 
any drugstore —try it today! 


TAPE, ROUND (Ascarid) 
HOOK AND WHIP WORMS 





50¢ 
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Between 


Ourselves 





USA is not U.S.A.—Some time be- 
fore the present war, there was an article 
in one of the weekly newspapers for 
school children concerning USA. It seems 
that Japan in trying to compete with 
goods made in the U.S.A., created the city 
USA, making it legal to use that stamp on 
her goods. After that you may be sure I 
looked for the periods and, found none in 
cheap yardage goods in some stores. 

In this day of initials, I know no periods 
are used for the numerous bureaus, but 


please, I beg of you, give our country its | 


full quota in U.S.A. 


Florence L. Thayer, Richmond Hill, N.Y. | 


x* * * 


The Two-term Limit—I am glad to 
see that a great awakening is taking place. 
Not only among the leading members of 
the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives, but the leading minds 
among the voters of the country are more 
and more bringing pressure in the demand 
for a law to limit to not more than two 
terms of four years each that any one, of 
any party, may hold the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. The enactment 
of such legal limit I believe to be neces- 
sary for the preservation and protection 
of our Constitution. .... 

E. E. Mitchell, Slayden, Tenn. 


* * * 


Old Music, New Words—A few weeks 
ago in AMERICANA you published a 
modern version of the old-time salt- 
vinegar-pepper jingle used by children 
to jump rope with. I wonder if you have 
heard the up-to-date version of that old 
ditty: “I love coffee, I love tea, I love 
the boys and the boys love me’? You 
can imagine my surprise and interest when 
I heard my children and the rest of the 
children in the neighborhood singing: 

“T love coffee, I love tea, 

But not as much as I love liberty; 

I miss my butter, I miss my ham, 

But not as much as I love Uncle Sam’”’ 

Quite a new slant on rationing, isn’t it? 

Mrs. J..G. Wilson, 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


* * * 


Speaks for Non-Smoker—Anent your 
article about railroads in June sth issue, 
would it be amiss for the roads to appor- 
tion a small space for the comfort of the 
non-smoker? You say, “You may be able 
to smoke any place in the car of tomor- 
row.” We have not yet reached the place 
where “their ain’t no such animal” as the 
non-smoker. 


W. L. Breece, Raleigh, N. 
The point of the remark was that in 
the improved coaches the air will probably 
be so frequently changed and kept so clean 
that no one will suffer from breathing im- 
purities, though there is smoking. 


INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“MHANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 


WEL 






PLUGS INTO 










LIGHT SOCKET 

Victory Model Handiweld Arc 
Welder operates from 110 
volts, A.C. or D.C. current 






same as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- 
als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons,. but actually 
uses standard coated rods— x\ 4 
















sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 
—s ever, due to Priorities a gen- ™, 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 






SS ———— only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model" Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parts with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order now. 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. G-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


“rom PSORIASIS 


(SCALY SKIN TROUBLE 
MAKE THE ONE “@DERMOIL 
r Prove it yourself no matter 


how long you have suffered 
or what you have tried 
>) Beautiful book on psoria 
> sis and Dermoil with 
amazing, true photo- 
graphic proof of results 
sent FREE. Write for it. 
Don’t mistake eczema 

for the stubborn, ugly 

embarrassing scaly skin 
disease Psoriasis. Apply 
non-staining Dermoil. 
Thousands do for scaly 
spots on body or scalp. 
Grateful users, often after 
years of suffering, report 
the scales have gone, the 
red patches gradually disappeared and 
they enjoyed the thrill of a clear skin again. Dermoi! 
is used by many doctors and is backed by a positive agree- 
ment to give definite benefit in 2 weeks or money is re 

funded without question. Send 10c (sts amps or coin) for gen 

erous trial bottle to make our famous *‘One Spot Test.’’ Test 
it yourself. Results may surprise you. Write today for your 
test bottle. Caution: Use only as directed Print name 
plainly. Don’t delay. Sold by Liggett and Walgreen Drug 
Stores and other leading Druggists. LAKE LABORATORIES, 
Box 547, Northwestern Station, Dept. 434, Detroit 4, Mich. 


SWISS MADE WATCHES 


WEAR AT OUR RISK 


SEND FOR 


GENEROUS 





Swiss made watches are renowned for 
accurate timekeeping. This finely con- 
structed ladies’ watch is sure to evoke en- 
thusiasm because of its exquisite dainti- 
ness. SEND NO MONEY! Just pay 
postman for ladies’ wristwatch $15.00 
plus few cents postage and 10% Federal 
excise tax. Wear for 10 days on our mon- 
ey back if not satisfied guarantee! Rush 
orders today—supply is limited. 


VOGUE JEWELRY CO. 
7759 S. stotsted: Dept. LA-101, Cheese 20, i. 












Mail us $1.25 and we 
will send you prepaid 
5 boxes famous Rose- 
bud Salve (25c size) B 
and will include with 

salvethis lovely solid 
sterling silver Birth- 
stone Ring your size 










and month. You can 
sel) the 5 salve and get back you ‘our $1.25 
and have ring without cost. osebud is an old reliable salve. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 87 WOODSBORO, MARYLAND. 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous— Secure fpatent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, ‘‘Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.”’ No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1022 Albee Building, Washington 5. D. C. 


WANT a permanent business 
gre fession of your own? 
Phen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

women in this greatly needed 


protecsion run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
io weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mase- 
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That’d Be Different 


We seldom seem to like the folks 
Who always say, “I knew it!” 
And yet if we were in their shoes, 

We'd be the ones who’d do it. 
Helen Castle 


Brain Teaser 


Four years ago Fulton was % as old as 
Herbert, but 8 years hence he will be 
+ as old. What is the age of each? 


Solution to last week’s 

Let x represent the depth of the mine. 
Then x is also the length of the hypot- 
enuse of the right triangle made by swing- 
ing the line to the opposite wall, while 
x—2 and 20 are the respective lengths of 
the other two sides. Hence we have the 
equation: x?=(x—2)*+-20. Solving, x= 
1o1 feet, the depth of the mine. 





A motorist was a hundred yards from 
an open railroad crossing and was pro- 
ceeding at 55 miles an hour. A train was 
also approaching at 60 miles an hour, and 
its distance from the crossing was 165 
vards. 

Problem: Did the motorist get across? 

Solution: Yes, the motorist got a cross. 
His widow bought it out of the insurance. 


Spoofy—I fell over 40 feet today with- 
out getting hurt. 

Goofy—Did you land on a feather bed? 

Spoofy—No, I just stumbled through a 
crowded street car. 





Lawyer—So you have decided to di- 
vorce your, husband. What’s the matter 
now? Aren’t your relations pleasant? 

Wife—Mine are, but his are just awful. 


10, 1944 25 








ROAD | 


““You will find a single 
drop of this will 


last a week.”’ 
ONLY .00 


prepaid 


For This $2.00 Bottle 


Temptation — one of 
the most exquisite per- 
fumes ever created. 

A single drop lasts 

a week, charms and 
attracts men and 

women to you. 

The fragrance of 
living flowers. Bottles 
with elongated at 
encased in a polished 
maple case 4 times 
the size of the picture. 


nd No Money 

Pay the postman when he hands you the 

package or (if you prefer) send money 

order, currency, stamps or check for $1.00. 
Add 20¢ coin or stamps for War Tax 

Money back if not satisfied. (Est. 1872.) 

PAUL RIEGER, 283 Art Center Bidg., San Francisco 


CORN ON THE 


FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is-with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P. O. Box 1003, Sche nectady, i ie 





Seli America’s Most Complete gl hE 
CHRISTMAS CARD oT 


r 

MAKE EASY EXTRA MONEY Fats! 

y for Ft spare or full time. Show 
ape and ers amazing variety of gor- Assortment 
geome Christmas Assortments. Big cash prof- 

Newest 21 Christmas Card Assortment, $ 

Gift Wrappings, Everyday Cards, and man 
others. Wescnaclonese: ied. Sales are ck 
and easy. Get SAMPLES on approval Now! 5 oO: 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., 815 Way, Elmira, N.Y. 







Tis handy folder-form map of 
the United States, printed in 
color, unfolds to 18x32 inch 
size. Shows Army Camps, Navy 
Bases, Air Fields and gives P. O. 


addresses. Free on request to: 



















C. J. Collins, G. P. T. M. 
Union Pacific Railroad 
1416 Dodge Street 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 











IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


‘ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 


| 500 PERSONAL LABELS 


COMPLETE NAME & Seputss 
PRINTED ON EACH 
The biggest label bargain in the 
U.S.A.1 wo-colors—handsome blue 
printing of your complete name and 
address on attractive white gummed 
label paper! Use on letters, = 
~ wy postcards, checks, books, 
cases, etc. HU NDREDS OF 
ti SES! Wonderful for those in Servicet 
Order today! FAST SERVICE. Lim- 
ited supply. Money-back Guarantee. 


WESTERN STATIONERY CO.Dept,302-G, Topeka, Kan. 


(4 COMB-A-TRIM 














THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your hair without 


any experience, It's easy! The 

excess hair comes off smoothly 

and easily by just pulling trim- Cc 
ike an ordi- 


mer through hair 

nary comb. Save on hair-cut 
bills... Trim your own hair 
or the whole family’s. Send 50c 
and your Comb-A-Trim will be 
sent at once (5S extra blades 25c) 
COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
Dept. A-3 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry. 
rings, spectacies, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lewe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louls 1, Me. 
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THE MACHINERY FOR CLASS HATRED 


This is going to be one of the dirtiest political campaigns in 
history. We might as well get that down in the record now, 
while the first spatters of mud are descending. 

Quite aside from the personality of President Roosevelt, and 
irrespective of the fact that his physicians may still forbid him 
to run for a Fourth Term, there will be two fundamental issues 
up for public decision this fall. 

Issue No. 1 is:—Centralization of Government. 

Issue No. 2 is:—Class Hatred. 

We put the issues in that order because they will be argued 
in that order in the mud-slinging to come. Actually, we be- 
lieve, the Class-Hatred (Call it Class-Fear, if you will) is re- 
sponsible for the present centralization of authority in. Wash- 
ington, 

We happened to be standing behind a bald, beakish young 
editor for one of the New York magazines in the magazine 
gallery at the Chicago Stadium while Governor Dewey was 
making his acceptance speech. The young editor had a leer on 
his face that was so fixed it must have been painted there by 
his managing editor before he got aboard the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited at Grand Central Station. He hammered the blazes 
out of a portable typewriter all during the speech. His favorite 
words were “apathy,” “capitalism,” “dullness,” “cliche” and 
“decadent.” By the time he had finished with Dewey, it was 
pretty apparent that the “masses” were about to be crushed 
underfoot, again, by the iron boot of Wall Street. 

This is the sort of slop that has been passed out in this 
country for the past 20 years, under the name of “journalism.” 
It is the type of verbose lying that created the New Deal’s 
socialisms and set up the decade-long roar of Capital vs. Labor. 

Now, the harps are re-strung. Dewey, the farm kid out of 
north Michigan, is about to be fitted out, by the sneer-press, 
with a top hat and a stainless steel soul. Bricker will be built 
up as a “well meaning tool of Big Business.” The “working 
man” will be hauled out again as a 250 lb. $80 a week victim 
of machine slavery. Madame Dorothy Thompson, never noted 
for her poverty, will tear at her unlovely hank of hair and de- 
claim for a world-of-common-freedom. 

This would all be very funny in a vaudeville show. But we 
aren’t running a vaudeville show between now and November s. 
We're electing a President, a vice-president and a Congress 
which will run the Federal government during the four years of 
postwar reconstruction. We’re electing the people who, by the 
laws they pass and the beliefs they reflect, will determine the 
type of life every one of 130,000,000 Americans is to have 
after the war. 

We’d been going along, for 150 years, under the illusion that 
most of us belonged to a great “middle class” where every man 
was as good as his neighbor, where the family, the home and 
the community were the most immediate and most important 
things of life. Somewhere off in limbo were a few millionaires 
and a few snobbish women who stared through lorgnettes and 
spoke with fretful broad-A accents, and generally made fools 
of themselves for public amusement. Nobody would admit that 
he or she belonged to a “lower class.” And not even the 
millionaires would admit that they belonged to an “upper class.” 


- Of Spengler’s “Decline of the West,” 


although their wives continued to dress them up in monkey 
suits and drag them off to meet “Rooshian” princes. 

Now, as the young editor who smeared Dewey re-emphasized, 
the “middle class” concept has disappeared. Nobody seems to 
know what happened to it. It was just taken out one night 11 
or 12 years ago and buried. The next morning we all discovered 
that we were poor, downtrodden wretches beset upon by Capi- 
talism and the Machine Age. The only way we could gain 
economic paradise was to admit we were bums and wash-outs, 
accept the hand-outs of government and follow, bleating, down 
any path the college professors and social-planners led us. 

So, class-hatred was born in America. And out of it grew 
centralized government. 

Now, in 1944, the same harps are tuning up. The wolf-suits 
are laid out for any man or woman who has been silly enough 
to build up a successful business. There are piles of sackcloth 
and ashes in the corner for the lower-classmates who make less 
than $150 a week. A few third and fourth-generation million- 
aires, having read two chapters of Marx and three paragraphs 
sit in shadowed circles to 
drone over plans for “the revolution.” A million 4-F lawyers 
and bureaucrats, quivering from the collectivist ‘fears of urban- 
ized education, lay plans for bigger and lazier WPA projects, in 
varied guises and forms. The young editors with the painted 
collegiate sneers pound monotonously away ... “apathy” 
“capitalism” “common man”... “decadent.” 

However, let’s turn back to the night when the “middle 
class” was buried in the side-yard. The question is:—Was the 
“middle class” really buried? Or has it been alive right along, 
waiting for the day when it would step out, and say “A plague 
on your classism. I’m taking over again, in the interest of 
my family, my home and my 70 years in the prettiest country 
on earth.” 

Somehow, we can’t get over the feeling that that is what is 
bound to happen... and soon. The game of classism was 
easy to play during depression-years, when all of us were more 
or less uncertain of the true nature of things. It has been a 
minor irritant during the war-years, when most of us were too 
concerned with getting the war won to pay much attention to 
the yappings and sneers. 

But this 1944 election concerns the postwar world . . . the 
future of the American home, of individual freedom and of 
neighborliness. 

A man’s home is his castle... . Every man’s as good as his 
neighbor... “certain inalienable rights” . Govern- 
ment is nothing but the hired manager for the cooperative 
affairs of the nation’s individual homes .. . Individual freedom. 
Those aren’t ‘ideals set up by a “lower class.” They are the 
324-year-old goals of the yeomen and farmers who came to 
Plymouth and Provincetown and Virginia and Charlestown and 
Penn’s Sylvania to found homes and individual freedom for 
themselvés and unborn families. 

Despite the mud-slinging, the high-sounding verbage, the 
sneering young editors, the professors and millionaire “parlor 
pinks” the 1944 election will determine the perpetuation, or 
death, of those ideals. 








As every fisherman knows, there are 
other things besides fish that can bite. 
Little winged pests, for instance. And 
the more you can encourage the fish 
and discourage the insects the more fun 
you will get out of fishing. 

But today, finding ways to keep in- 
sects from biting is an extremely serious 
business on which medical men and 
entomologists in the armed forces are 
expending concentrated effort. For in 
many of the lands where our men are 
stationed the insect’s sting often carries 
deadly disease germs, and protection 
against sickness is as vital as protection 
against the enemy himself. 

One of the most effective insect re- 
pellents ever developed is Dimethyl 
Phthalate, of which American C yanamid 
Company is one of the largest pro- 





MOLDING 





ducers. Used by our men stationed in 
areas of insect-borne disease, this chem- 
ical leaves a protective film on the skin 
that is practically odorless and almost 
unnoticeable. Yet it is remarkably effec- 
tive in repelling insects of many 
kinds, so that it is widely used 
in districts where such pests 
are a menace. Thus it is respon- 
sible not only for preventing 
sickness but for increasing the 
efficiency and morale of our 
troops in many parts of the world. 
Dimethyl Phthalate is a — 
tive of Phthalic Anhydride, a 
important industrial et Boer 
which Cyanamid played a pioneer 
role in developing. Limited to- 
day to essential use in helping 
protect the health of our men, 
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THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











Dimethyl Phthalate may one day be 
used where insects are just a nuisance 
as well.as where they are a real menace. 
Here is another example of the scope 
of Cyanamid’s chemical service. 
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HOW AIRFIELDS GROW 


ON MUCK, ON SAND, ON TUNDRA 


N WORLD-WIDE battle fronts 
America’s planes are taking 
off on missions against the enemy 
—taking off from desert sand, 
jungle muck, or Aleutian tundra. 


In a matter of days, bulldozers 
shove aside the muck or level the 
sand. And giant cranes lay steel 
landing mats that are bolted into 
a landing strip. 


Look at the engines in these bull- 
dozers and cranes. You'll find fa- 
miliar friends—the same friends 
that power tanks and trucks, land- 





ing barges and patrol vessels, 
tractors and auxiliaries—General 
Motors Diesels. 


And in these rigorous jobs of war, 
a promise is being written—a 
promise of plentiful, dependable, 
easily maintained, low-cost power 
for America’s needs in the peace- 
time days ahead. 


GM 


ENERAL MOTOR 


DIESEL 
POWER 



























GM Diesels—because they are 


smaller in size, lighter in weight— 






propel boats farther, and for longer 






periods, with less fuel. They'll han- 
dle the catch, supply power for the 






refrigeration, and hasten deliveries 





—all with marked savings. Under 






the impulse of war, production has 
so advanced that this dependable 





low-cost power will be available for 






greatly extended use in peacetime, 


ENGINES ..15 to 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 


ENGINES. ..150 to 2000 H.P....... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


eovccccecece ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, lo Grange, lil. 





